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RELATION OF THE BIBLE TO THE SOUL. 


Tue value and importance of the Bible are general YY acs 


| 

knowledged. We call it the Book of Books, the Holy Bible; 
the Divine Book; the Book of Life. We generally, at least 
in theory, regard it as differing from all other books, that have 
been, are, or shall ever be, in respect to its origin, design and 
utility. Other books we refer to the free action of the human 
mind; this to a direct action of God’s own Spirit. Other 
books we take for what they seem to be worth. If they in- 
terest us, we read them: if their doctrines appear reasonable, 
we accept; if false or inadequate, we reject them, never 
fancying we sin by using Reason as the last standard whereby 
to measure their merits or defects. But with the Bible, a 
different method is pursued: men read it as a duty; assent to 
its doctrines without understanding them; admit its binding 
authority, even when its precepts consist not with the univer- 
sal sense of justice, but seem arbitrary. Thus attempts are 
made to justify some of the sanguinary laws of Moses, and 
the alleged command made to Abraham to sacrifice his son. 
The Bible is honored above all other books. Men form Soci 
eties, and make great personal sacrifices—the poor servant 
girl contributing her hard earned shilling to circulate this book 

Vor. VIIIL—43. 
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in other lands. It is in all hands. It isa well known frien¢ 
in the poorest cottage. It is admitted to the proudest palace. 
It has a place in the pedlar’s crowded pack, and cheers him 
when he rests from his toil, and sits down dusty and faint 
upon his burthen. It goes with the pilgrim who ventures 
untrod lands; beguiles his toil, comforts his sorrows, and kin- 
dies his hopes. Perhaps there is not a Christian bark afloat 
on the ocean, that sails without a Bible. 

Now this lofty place, this-universal reception, is granted to 
no other book: None other speaks equally and with the same 
authority to the lofty and the low, the learned and the igno- 
rant. None other can sanction an oath, solemnize @ marriage, 
dry a mourner’s tear, or arm the soul for sadness, deepest 
affliction and death. Surely a book to which so lofty a place 
has been assigned, must possess rare merits, What are they? 
What are the distinguishing features of this book, which give 
it precedence to all others? or rather, what is the relation of 
the Bible to the Soul ? 

Before answering this latter question, it may be well to de- 
termine what it is nol. 

The Bible is not the master of the Soul. ‘The disciples of 
Jesus were forbidden to be called masters. If they cannot 
bear that title, still less can their writings, some thousands of 
vears after the writers are dead. The old prophets have still 
feebler claims to that distinction; for the very least in the new 
dispensation, (the kingdom of heaven,) is above the greatest 
of those men. Chistianity-acknowledges no master to the soul. 
God is its Father; the Spirit of our Faith is that of freedom, 
not bondage. Itschiefapostle says,“ Call no man your master ;” 
still less can we call any Book, * master.” However much 
we may venerate the Scriptures of the Old Testamentand New 
‘Testament, they are never to hold the Soul in bondage. The 
artist is not to be crushed by his instruments, but isto apply 
them to their proper ends. 

The Bible is not the foundation of Religion. It is some- 
times fancied Religion is based upon the Bible; it is said, if a 
man should disbelieve that book, he would of necessity cease 
to be religious. But Religion is older than the Bible. Enoch 
walked with God without its support. Abraham, and Moses, 
and David, and Isaiah, and Solomon, and Daniel, knew no- 
thing of it. Religion is not founded on the Scriptures, more 
than the sense of justice is based on the “common law.” The 
reverse of this is true, for the Bible is founded on the inde- 
structible religious sentiment, as the “common law” rests 08 
the sense of justice in the Soul. Men sometimes think the 
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statutes of the land were providentially struck out,.in some 
happy moment, which will never return—that if these should 
perish, so. would Order and Justice decease from being. . ‘They 
say the same. of the Bible, and assert that Morality and Re- 
ligion wouldhave been quite lost from the world, if the 
Bible had chanced to perish. 

Still farther, the Bible, or the New Testament, is not the sole 
andexclusive foundation of Christianity, but simply its histori- 
calform. Christianity at this day does not rest merely on the 
New Testament. Its essential truths were before Abraham, 
when there was no Bible. It is the word, that was in the 
very beginning, the true Light, which has always shone, en- 
lightening every man, so far as he was enlightened at all; for 
all the real religious light of the world has only come from 
true Religion, which is essentially the same with Christianity: 
though it may differ in form, Christianity was ordained before 
the creation of the world; so that it is not simply “as old as 
the creation,” but far older; ancient as the eternal ideas of 
Justice, Love, Holiness and Truth. Itis sometimes imagined, 
ifthe New Testament had been lost in the dark ages, that 
Christianity also would have ceased to be. But can this be 
true? Had this temple of Christianity been destroyed, the 
Spirit of Christianity could not have perished; for, granting it 
were shewn, in opposition to the greatest amount of historical 
evidence ever brought to bear on one point,—that the facts re- 
lated in the Gospels, were not facts, but fictions; that Jesus 
never rose from the dead; never died, as it ts related; never 
wrought miracles, taught doctrines, or even lived—still Chris- 
tianity would be as true, as lasting, as now it is, when envi- 
roned by all these historical statements. It is true that Chris- 
tianity is intimately connected with its Galilean founder, but 
not inseparably. Its truths are laid in human nature; they 
will live with the Soul. They are the Soul’slaw. Heaven 
and earth may pass away, but not one jot or tittle of Chris- 
tianity can fail. 

The Bible ig not greater than Conscience and Reason. They 
are directly from God, God’s voice heard plainly in the heart, 
asever on Horeb, or Sinai, or the Mount of Transfiguration. 
Nothing can be superior to these instructors. ‘The Bible may 
agree with Reason; utter the same sentiments with Con- 
science; and so far it willhave authority. It can never con- 
tradict these counsellors, and yet claim obedience. What 
God has made, cannot be unmade by any power short of his 
own: so nothing arbitrary or capricious can ever become 
binding on Reason and Conscience, let it be taught on what 
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external authority it may. One chief merit of Christianity 
consists in restoring natural morality and natural religion, to 
their original and proper place—in permitting Conscience, 
Reason and the religious sentiment, to speak in their native, 
heavenly tones, and with their primitive authority. By thus 
restoring natural religion; by thus appealing to these divine 
counsellers and prophets of Eternity, it overthrows all arbi- 
trary systems of Religion, which are not founded in the na- 
ture and Reason of things, and ia to Eternal Silence all ca- 
pricious advisers. Thus by fulfilling the True, the Right, the 
Good and the Holy, it destroys all that is false, wrong, bad 
and profane, 
Other religions have also their sacred books. The Hindoos 
have their Vedas, and Purenas; Mahommedans their Koran; 
Sectarians their Creed. These books are deemed by the 
foolish among their followers, greater than the Soul, superior 
to Conscience, Reason and the religious sentiment. They are 
appealed to as masters—the last standard of Faith; are hon- 
ored as the sole and exclusive foundation of these peculiar re- 
ligious systems. They canonly be the basis of a system that 
is not founded in the nature and Reason of things. Faith in 
the peculiar institutions of such books—in the Vedas, Korans, 
and Creeds, in any arbitrary system, is not freedom, but bond- 
age. It is not obedience to the universal “ Law of the Spirit 
of Life,” but to some partial statute of Man’s device. It de- 
gradesman while it comforts him. It puts his better nature 
to a deadly sleep before it offers him relief from the present, 
or faith for the future. Such systems the apostle well calls 
the “ Hagars shapen in ignorance, born into bondage, with 
their children, which are to be driven out before the freeborn 
Isaac, and destined like Ishmael to have their hand against 
everyman.” Of the Scriptures, then, it may be said, asit has 
been of the Sabbath: The Bible was made for man, not man 
for the Bible. Ts Pe 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Learning bears the same relation to talents that charcoal 
does to fire. It is the elaborated product of mind; but without 
mind it is useless. You must warm it to make it sparkle, and 
dissolve it to fee] its benefit. ANON 





Introduction of the Gospel of John. 


(Frem the German of Herder.) 
INTRODUCTION OF THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 
joun 1. 1—18, 

(CONCLUDED FROM THE SEVENTH NUMBER, PAGE 313.) 


32. 


In the beginning was the word, and the word was with God, 
and the word was God.* [There was no Mon produced, as 
the Understanding of God, who formed and brought out ideas; 
inseparable from God, not merely near him; no subordinate 
Deity; God himself was that which we call the Word, the 
Understanding, the will of the Deity: for in his being nothing 
is ienegestblen} 

The same was in the beginning with God, a creating Word. 
Allthings were made by him,and without him was not any thing 
made that was made, not even the least, the most despised. 
Our world, the work of the understanding of God and his 
mighty will, is not the work of Angels, not the labor of alow, 
imperfect Demiurgus. 

nhim was life; and the life was the light of men. [The 
life-giving Word of the Creation was Reason, the source of 
all, even the noblest light, which shines in human souls. This 
too is of no contemptible nature. It is a beam of the Eternal 
Light, an inner life from the highest source of life; no gift 
of an inferior Zon. From the first has the giver of all light 
taken to himself the enlighted of the human race, as his own 
work; he has not left it to subordinate Angels. ] 

The light shone long in darkness; and the darkness compre- 
hended it not. [The darkness could not mingle with it, nor 
stop its radiant path. Centuries of blindness and bestial dul- 
ness passed away: still the enlightened of the world did not 
cease from his work, but kept on more and more awakening 
the human Understanding. ] 

There was a man sent from God, whose name was John. 
The same came for a witness, to bear witness of the Light, that 
all men through him might believe. He was not that Light, but 
was sent to bear witness of that Light. That was the true 
light which lighteth everyman that cometh into theworld. He was 
in the world, and the world was made by him, and the world knew 





*It may be that John alludes in this to the personification of Wisdom, (Prov. 
viii : 22 et seq.) : but it was not his object to personify this. The Speaker of the 
Invisible, the revealer and executor of his will, the Word, is with him the main 
idea, according to the spirit of the whole : 


~~ 
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him not. [God had not left himself unmanifested to any na- 
tion; for all the people of the earth are his creatures; only 
they had not been mindful of it. Still, though unknown, the 
light was working on and preparing the way for brighter 
1es. 
7 vad unto his own, (as their familiar friend, their guest;) 
ind his own received him not. [ven Judea cannot boast her- 
elf above other people in this. ‘This nation, established by 
3od’s own hand, was more obstinate than all others in resist- 
ng his plain instructions. It rejected the lord returning to 
visit his possession. | ime 
But this was not the conduct of all: many received him; and 
these became (what this people had presumed themselves to be) 
the Sons of God; which were born not of blood, (i. e., of high 
ancestors, as Abram, David, &c.,) nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God, (i. e., not of carnal im- 
pulses, for how could they produce the spiritual?) Likeness 
to God belongs only to those who ‘believe, to the spiritual 
minded. The Jewish nation was adopted as the child of God, 
only to the end of its own spiritual improvement and disci- 
line. 
, To assure us of this, the Word, the teacher, the bringer of 
light to him, “was madeiflesk,(a man, like ourselves,) and dwelt 
amongus. Welived with him, and we beheld his glory, theglory 
as of the Only-Begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 
“John bare witness of him, and cried, saying, this was he 
of whom I spake. He that cometh after me is prepared be- 
fore me; for he was before me.” | 
“And of his fulness have all we received, and grace for 
grace.” ' 
“For the law was given by Moses, (to bind us to our alle- 
giance,) but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.2' © | 
“No man hath seen God at any time; the Only-Begotten 
a which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath: declared 
im.” 
Thus John introduces his Gospel; what follows from this 


introduction? i 


33. 


_ In the first place, that all metaphysical-Gnostical specula- 
tions should be banished from the Gospel, as having no pro- 
per connexion with it.* 





a 


_ *Ifany one doubts tnis, let him read the beginning of John’s first Epistle, where 
in fact this same introduction is repeated in different. words, ‘There the. Ap 
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“Talk not of an unknown God in the Deep; no mortal 
eye hath seen him; no finite understanding hath looked 
through his Being. But he is made intelligible to us-through 
the Word; the whole Creation is a following out of his plan, 
an operation of his ordaining will. He is made intelligible in 
all living things, particularly in the world of human thought. 
Godlike throughout, conceived in human souls, godlike actions, 
performed by men, all have sprung from Him, from the Light, 
which shines through all, whose workings, in spite of every 
obstacle, still go on, and wake in man the noblest principle, 
the likeness to God. He has become visible to our time 
through him, whom, the only one of his kind, we have seen, 
heard and known as our friend. He not only spake to us of 
God, his Father, and revealed to us heavenly truths; from 
himself we enjoyed heavenly grace. The whole heaven of 
joys was about him, in his instructions full of love and truth; 
from such an ocean did we drink.” 


“Do not separate the Divine Being, while you invent a 
mythology of heaven. The inner and the outer Word, the 
Only-Begotten and First-Begotten Son of God, Jesus and 
Christ, are not distinct Beings; in the man, Jesus, appeared 
the Only and First-Begotten, the teacher of the counsel hi- 
therto unrevealed, the completer of all the gracious will of 
God. Hecame not as a lawgiver, but as a teacher of truth, 
an actual, living manifestation and impress of an infinite good- 
ness and love.” 

“ Despise not the earthly creation, the human race and the 
several peoples of the earth. The Creation is of God; the 
Understanding called it forth: Goodness has held it in order. 
The human race has, in the Reason which God has given it, 
the ground for the noblest determination of itself, viz., the 
working out, through the knowledge of truth and pure be- 
nevolence, its own common happiness, as of a Godlike and 
brotherly race. To no people on earth has God left himself 
unmanifested; and if the light shone long in darkness, yet lost 
it nothing of its power. The grossness of men could not ar- 
rest the brightening course of Providence.” 





says briefly and concisely, what, as an Evangelist, guarding against the false con- 
structions of adversaries, he had to say more in detail; “ what we have heard of the 
word of life, (the announcement of eternal salvation,) that write weto youalso; for 
the life (the bringer of this salvation,) has appeared ” Not only is every writer the 
best expounder of his own words, but Joha’s whole Epistle, cousidered as a com 
mentary upon his Gospel, is a pattern of unforced exposition and application. 
Leaving all subtilties, we ought to follow such a pattern. : 
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« Despise not even the ungrateful Jews and their lawgiver. 
He did “ his season what he was designed to do; but now, 
from the, midst of this same people, a light has gone up before 
us for all peoples, a message of grace for all nations.” 


34, ‘ 

And now if the beginning of the Gospel of John has bee 
so misunderstood, that, while it was intended to root out specu- 
lative notions, and to bring men back to the character of their 
race, and Christians back to the essentials"of Christianity, it 
has been made a mine for new speculations, an arena for 
learned subtile disputes, in the midst of which many an invec- 
tive has been uttered, and many a tear wrung out—ay, and 
the blood of men and people shed in the bitterness of anger— 
who is more innocent of it than this Gospel? Ignorance, 
envy, hatred, intrigue, pride, avarice and other vices, so 
clouded the eyes of men, that for mere: light they saw not 
the light. 

35. 

Had John lived in the time of Arius, we may suppose him 
to have addressed him in a friendly manner, as follows: 

“ About what are you wasting all your zeal, my son?. What 
is it you would determine and find out?—how fthe Son of 
God was produced before the world, and, (as you express 
yourself,) what ground there was for his existence in thin 
not before existing? From whence can you know this? 
my Gospel there is nota syllable about it, nor in the writings 
of any of my brethren. I went back no farther than our 
holy Scriptures go back, to the beginning of the Creation, and 
spoke to you of the Creating Word. That God produced the 
Understanding, which He himself was, and how he brought 
into being the Word—of all that I said nothing: how could I 
talk such transcendental nonsense! 


36. 

“And you, Fathers of the Church, after so many persecu- 
tions and cruelties; after intrigues, frauds, quarrels and calum- 
nies, what sort of a formula do youoffer to the world? Arius 
made for himself out of the uncreated a mythological person, 
whom none of us knew. You speak of a God of God, a 
Light of Light, manifested, but not made, &c. How do you 
come to sucha conclusion? Have vou two Gods, two Lights, 
where one God creates the other, one Light the other? Tell 
me, how does one God create the other? I did what I could 
to prevent the Divine Being from being split asunder by pet 
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sonifying fictions; you do what you can to sunder it, to make 
a second God out of the first, a second Light out of the first, 
two Gods near each other, and to burden the understandings 
of your brethren with the imposing word “created,” as a 
formula of faith. We did not arrogate to ourselves this power. 
(Acts xv: 10.) We had one God, the Father, of whom are 
all things, and one Lord, Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, 
(1 Cor. viii: 6.,) one God and one Mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus, (1 Tim. ii: 5.,) and eternal life 
therein, that we know the only true God and Jesus Christ, 
whom he hath sent. (John xvii: 3.) Leave such things, ye 
disputatious Fathers, and do not become new theogonists. 
The times of mythology are gone by.” 


37. 


It were a useless task to follow through the address which 
our Evangelist might make to all the councils of the dark 
ages, as well as to the auditories of all scholastic and mystic 
refiners, arrogant dogmatists and sectaries. . They heaped 
decisions upon decisions, added canon upon canon, and at 
length carried it so far that no one could speak as he truly be- 
lieved, without running against some canon of some council, 
orsome dogmatical subtilty. The language of most of them 


indeed John would not understand, and he would, perhaps, 
with his little book in his hand, address them in this gentle 
spirit: 


38. 


“We had not intended this, my dear friends. The doc- 
trine of myself and my brethren about our Christ, was very 
simple and intelligible. Without him we knew not God; we 
regarded him as the one through whom the Deity revealed 
himself. After God had fora long time spoken to men through 
the mouth of wise men and prophets, he spake to us through 
hisSon. He had only this one idea of God,“ the Father,” the 
most rich in meaning, from which idea he deduced all that 
might be for the salvation of men through knowledge and 
conduct. Of himself he had only one idea, “the Son,” who 
must do what he seeth the Father do, and he offers himself 
up cheerfully and willingly to the work. Of man he had but 
one idea; that they are a fallen race,in whom notwithstand- 
ing there is implanted a higher tendency, a germ of the God- 
like, through which men can and must become a happy bro- 
therhood, of heavenly origin. 

Vor. VIII.—44. 
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« When, after his ascension from earth, the whole idea of 
his Being shone up before us in light and beauty, where we 
had lived through all that we did; how could we call him any 
other than Him, who in the innermost of his soul was the 
Son of God, the Saviour of the world? When he had offered 
himself up to this his calling, we saw in him the counsel of 
God respecting our race revealed, the power of God’s love 
set forth in him, whatever can be known of God to men, 
made intelligible in him—in short, the Father prosateg in him. 
We called him also, as he was to be called, the image of his 
Father, the brightness made visible of that original Light 
which is invisible to us, the express image of his person, all 
that we are capable of comprehending of the Divine principle; 
or, if you prefer to express it in the language of the dogmati- 
cal propositions of your own invention, the acting organ of 
the Godhead in the human race. 





“ We spake too in the fundamental propositions of our re- 
ligion, without being the upolders of false Gods or of two 
Gods. The counsellor and executor of the Divine will for 
the salvation of man, his teacher and interpreter, was to our 
senses, as well as to our understanding, his expression, his 
sensible form; without his Father he was not; the Father 
was in him and through him all. What was before said and 
pre-conjectured of the contriving wisdom, the creating Word, 
the illuminating Light, the Mediator and Uniter of God and 
men, we applied to him, and dedicated to him, the Divine 
man, the highest love and honor. This true and efficient or- 
gan of the Deity I have set forth and explained to you in 
his writings. (John v;:19—22, 20—30. x:28—30. xiv: 1, 9, 
11,23. 1 John ii: 22, 23. v: 20. 2 John ix: 10.) Do you 
understand it better? Very well! only do not weave upon 
me your fine-spun speculations. Our idea was clear and to 
the heart; we saw, we loved and honored in the Son the Fa- 
ther; and we saw in the Son our own brother. 


40. 


“You have done me the honor to call me the Theologian, 
and to say that I have theologized the Son of God; you would 
be nearer to the truth, if you had said that I have humanized 
the Godhead as far as it is intelligible to us; that I have held 
up his counsel and his love to men, to be seen, to be en- 
joyed, and his work on earth as a work in which they are to 
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co-operate. Of what benefit to you would be a God, who is 
not your Father—a son of God, who is not to make you 
happy? Away then with your speculations about the deep 
abysses before all time; our Son of God is the Saviour of the 
world.” Tes Se De 





GREAT PRINCIPLES FOR CONSIDERATION. 


We extract the following article from the Non-Resistant, 
as one sign of the times. Most readers will condemn it alto- 
vether asan ultraism of the day, and think the writer an owl, 
blinded with the light of a meteor. Others will pause and 
ask whether the author is not in part at least a seer, herald- 
ing by his song a coming morning. At all events, if men are 
actually thinking and saying such things as are contained in 
these “ Principles,” it behoves us to give them consideration. 


“Principce I, All men are created equal—are’ endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights: among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure 
these rights, government must, in the nature of things, exist 
among men, deriving its just powers from the constitution of 
mind, the inseparable relations and interests, and the indivi- 
dual consent of the governed. 

“ Alllaws and governments which assume to alienate the 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, carry upon 
their face a flagrant falsehood, inasmuch as they pretend to 
alienate what is eternally inalienable: they are arbitrary and 
despotic, because they strike at all rights, and the rights of all; 
for if one single right may be justly taken away, upon the 
same principle all may be. No man can rightfully ‘consent’ 
to be governed by such laws, because he has no right to 
alienate what is absolutely inalienable. He can no more 
alienate his own rights than uncreate himself. 

“ Principce II]. Whatever is necessary to the support of 
life, to the enjoyment of liberty, and to the pursuit and at- 
tainment of true happiness, is the common right of every in- 
dividual member of the human race. Air, water, the light 
and heat of the sun, the products of the earth, food, raiment, 
medicine, intelligence; all the means of physical, mental and 
moral improvement and happiness, belong equally to all— 
hence, while no HUMAN BEING, as such, can be made the 


i 
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property of another, or of all others combined, yet, that ap- 
propriate action of all the energies of each individual, which 
is adapted to secure the highest well-being of all, is due from 
each, and is the righ,ful claim of all. 

Princrece li], Of all that which is justly called property, 
each individual is entitled, by immutable right, to an equal 
share, if the equal share is necessary to the full enjoyment of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Every individual 
has the right to whatever is necessary to support life, to in- 
vigorate and expand the mind, to enlighten and. guide the 
conscience, and to gratify every lawful affection. Hence no 
person can rightfully claim or hold more than is necessary to 
meet all the natural, moral and intellectual wants of himself 
and family. All who hold more than this are guilty of rob- 
bery, because by this others are made to possess less than is 
necessary to meet these wants in themselves, and so are vil- 
lanously deprived of their just and equal rights, 

“Principte IV. In all communities where there are natu- 
ral or artificial inequalities; where part are abased and part 
abound; where part are ignorant and part are intelligent; 

most are poor and many rich; where part have more than 
they really need, and the rest less, there are all the elements 
of fraud, injustice and oppression. 

“Principte V. All encroachments upon the life, liberty and 
happiness of any one individual, are encroachments apon the 
life, liberty and happiness of all. He who sets but a light es- 
timate upon life, liberty and happiness in another, invites all 
others to set an equally light estimate upon the life, liberty 
and happiness of himself; he who justifies the robbing of ano- 
ther, justifies the robbery of himself: hence he who in any 
way injures or wrongs another, injures and wrongs himself 
in the same particulars, and all others; for by invalidating the 
rights of one, he invalidates the rights of all, including of 
course his own. 

“Privcipce VI. All unnatural inequalities are the result of 
monopoly. The monopoly of land, labor, capital, power and 
intelligence, is the robbery of the great whole; or, the mass 
of the people, who are in any manner deprived of their pro- 
portionate share of these. Where any one holds a thousand 
acres of land, and another none, or not enough for necessary 
uses; where one appropriates all his own labor, or the labor 
of others, to his own individual aggrandizement, and others 
are deprived by this of necessary benefits; where one 


capital, or wields power by which others are reduced or de- 
pressed; where one possesses all the means of a liberal edu- 
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cation, and others few or none; where one has full freedem 
of thought, of conscience and action, and another is in any 
measure deprived of these, there is monopoly; in other words, 
tyranny, and the virtual overthrow of all rights and true in- 
terests. 


“Princrpte VII. All laws and governments which pretend 
to confer rights on some, which are withheld from all others: 
which grant special privileges to some, that are denied to all 
others; which give power, and place, and influence, and ad- 
vantages, to the few, and prohibit them to the many, are 
based upon usurpation and despotism—-upon the ruin of all 
natural relations, and of all inherent and inalienable rights, 
and must ultimately and inevitably perish. 


“Principte VIII. Man is made up of two natures, animal 
and spiritual, or, in other words, of body and mind; the ani- 
mal or corporeal being the inferior, and the spiritual or men- 
tal the superior nature; the animal being the lawful servant, 
and the spiritual the rightful master; the animal being the in- 
strument, and the spiritual the arm that wields it. Where 
the spiritual holds the pre-eminence, there are developed all 
the attributes which distinguish and dignify the man; and 
where the animal holds the pre-eminence, there are developed 
all the attributes which distinguish and designate the brute. 

“ PrincipeLe IX. Where physical evils are to be repressed 
and overcome, the animal is the appropriate instrument; 
where moral evils are to be repressed and subdued, the spiritual 
is the approprite power to effect this. Physical remedies for 

hysical diseases, and moral remedies for moral diseases, It 
is not in the power of physical cathartics to purge away the 
moral corruption, or of tartar emetic to eject the vices which 
collect in the mind—no more can legal prosecutions, impri- 
sonment, banishment, the whipping-post, the stocks, the gibbet, 
effect any moral reformation, but directly the reverse. 

“ Princirte X. It is in the power of unperverted minds 
only, to correct the evils of perverted minds: error in one 
mind is to be overcome by truth in another; sophistry in one 
by sound reasoning in another; hatred in one by love in ano- 
ther; fear in the timid by courage in the resolute; laxness of 
principle and morals in the dissolue, by firmness and consis- 
tency of principle and practice in the upright; perturbation 
by calmness; rage by gentleness, and revenge by non-resis- 
tance. 

“Princrete XI. In removing the grievances or evils inflicted 
upon us by others, it must be done, (if done justly,) with a 
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due regard to the inalienable rights of aggressors—not by 
throwing off the evils from ourselves upon the evil doers, but 
by removing the causes of them, which inflict injaryu 

us, and themselves also. As their rights, interests and well- 
being are our rights, interests and well-being; as we are 
bound together by indissoluble ties, one in nature, our rights 
and happiness one, hence whatever affects the well-being of 
one aflects the well-being of all. If we seek to support our 
own character, our being, our intelligence or happiness, at. 
the expense of another, we injure them ourselves in all these 


respects. 

“ Prwewte XII. As the body is powerless without the 
mind, and as the motions of the body are wholly dependent 
upon, and under the absolute control of the mind, it is only 
by operating upon the minds of others, that we can excite, or 
influence, or paralyze (i. e. without destroying) their physical 
powers. No mind, when perpetrating a meau or vicious action, 
can have all its attributes united, and the strength of each com- 
bined in that action; because reason, self-respect, a sense of 
wrong in itself, and a consciousness of right in the other, must 
revolt, and thus subtract from such mind a large amount of 
its moral force. Butin honorable and virtuous action, all the 
attributes of mind may and do unite in their performance; 
and therefore in doing right, or in opposing moral wrong with 
moral right, we shall, in the nature of the case, always, (the 
capacity of opposing minds being equal,) possess double the 
force in doing right, that we can possibly have in doing wrong 
and opposing right. 

*Principce XIII, As the mind governs the body, and, as al- 
ready stated, perverted minds are to be cured by unperverted 
ones, and moral evils are to be corrected by moral virtues, it 
follows, that the only legitimate and appropriate way by which 
we can and may arrest these physical evils, which are in- 
flicted by vicious minds, is, by the direct action of mind upon 
mind, the virtuous upon the vicious—thus seizing the power 
behind the throne, (which instigates and wields the physical 
arm of evil,) and arresting by moral influence its vicious ope- 
rations. 


“Innocence, self-possession, and that deep and broad 
foundation of moral strength, which thorough discipline in 
virtue gives, will enable us to look any human tiger out-of 
countenance, and paralyze the mightiest corporeal arm that 
ean ever be uplifted agaist us. 


Numerous facts have occurred which go to demonstrate 
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this truth. Let us henceforth cease to be brutes, and see and 
know, each for ourselves, what virtue, and power, and dig- 
nity, there is in being men—men in our full dimensions, and 
in the legitimate sense. 





WHAT IS MAN? 
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How different are the answers which this question receives 
from different lips! The sceptic replies, “He is a mass of clay, 
a material form, made of the clod, and to return to it again, and 
there sleep forever.” The enthusiastic youth replies, “ He 
is a creature of noble capacities, who, though long trampled 
on by despots, can, in the light of freedom, be elevated and 
improved. without limit.” The man of worldly wisdom and 
experience replies, “He js a creature of selfishness, whose 
only motive is interest. One philosopher says, “ He is like a 
lump of dough, moulded by external circumstances into any 
shape.” Another says, “ He is made up of feelings and dispo- 
sitions which remain the same under all circumstances:” and 
to sum up the incongruous catalogue of opinions, the Theolo- 

ian declares that > is wholly corrupt, utterly depraved, 

led with sin and iniquity, and incapable of willing or doing 
any good thing. Let us ask what observation, reason, and the 
Bible teach us of human nature, its character and condition. 
For the idea we have of man at ‘the outset will bias very 
much the judgment we form of Christianity. If we consider 
man a mere clod,he is incapable of religion; he has no need 
of revelation. If we judge him to be the mere slave of inte- 
rest and selfishness, we shall have no confidence that the pure 
and high truths of Christianity can ever be understood or felt 
by him. If we think all his faults proceed from ignorance, 
that all he wants is to be properly instructed, we shall not 
find any thing in religion but mere instruction, nor recognize 
any character in Christ but that of a teacher. If, on the con- 
trary, we consider him wholly corrupt, we shall conclude 
that teaching can do little good, that an irresistible influence 
must come to lift him miraculously out of the deep pit into which 
the fall has placed him. Accordingly we find that those who 
disbelieve man’s spiritual Li gp believe in reveloties; 
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that those who believe in man’s power to become every thin 
by being enlightened, seldom feel the need of revelation; that 
those who believe him a mass of selfishness, put no confidence 
in the power of revelation; and those who think him utterl 
corrupt, consider revelation the miraculous instrument of a 
miraculous change. We see then the importance of having 
correct views of human nature at the outset. 

It is often thought that the only danger is of thinking too 
highly of our nature, and so not feeling the need of revelation. 
There is equal danger in thinking too meanly of it. He who 
habitually thinks of himself and all other men as filled with 
meanest wickedness, can hardly have any respect for himself 
or for others. And who does not know that self-respect is the 
source of much virtue, and respect for others is an important 
breach of Christian goodness? “Know ye not that ye are 
the temple of God? Whoever defileth the temple of God, 
him will God destroy.” “ Honor allmen.” Thus an apostle 
appeals to the motive of self-respect and enjoins to respect 
others. I believe man is really and truly a sinner. I believe 
there are none who do good—no, not one; for all have sinned 
and come short of the glory of God. I believe there is an 
amount of evil about us, a strong tendency to evil within us, 
which we are hardly aware of, which ought to terrify us, 
which, if we saw it clearly, with all its baleful consequences, 
would startle andalarm us. And yetI believe that we are no 
clods of the earth, no slaves toa merely mercenary selfishness, 
not totally depraved, but that in every human heart there lies 
either dormant or active, a mighty moral power, a capacity of 
wonderful affection,a noble tendency toward all that is true, 
beautiful, holy and solemn. I believe man is a mixed créa- 
ture, in whose heart strength and weakness, light and dark- 
ness, truth and error, are strangely mixed, and that his duty 
is, to be very humble, yet very hopeful; to watch and pray 
against temptation, yet never be discouraged; to still suspect 
and still revere himself. Thisis my creed about man andhis 
nature. I cannot take one side, and look exclusively to one 
part of his character. All is not dark with him, yet his light 
is like that of a stormy day, where the sun breaks fitfully 
through rolling vapors, but where the very fury of the storm 
is often a token that it will pass by, and leave a calm sunset 
and the hope of a clear dawn. ¢ 

I would say first to the philosopher of sensation, who denies 
that. man has a soul, or spiritual nature, who considers him 
akin to the crawling worm—I would say, What do you mean 
by asserting that there is nothing but matter in man? 
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thoughts and feelings, resolves and wishes, hopes and fears, 
joys and griefs, are these parts of man, or are they not? And 
are they materiai? Can you shew mea thought? Can you 
put your finger on a feeling? Can you tell me the taste, 
smell, color or shape of an emotion or a determination? A 
piece of political news reaches a city, and suddenly it is in an 
uproar. Bells are rung and canons fired, and there are pub- 
lic meetings in halls and crowds in the streets, and every eye 
is lighted up, and every tongue fluent with Joy- Come then, 
you who say there is nothing but what can be seen and felt, 
make me a picture of that strange thing which has gone into 
every man, and caused all this? Let it be painted, weighed 
in scales, and measured by a rule! 

In fact, when men, with an air of great wisdom, tell us that 
all we know of man is matter, they would come much nearer 
the truth if they should tell us that all we know is mind. I 
speak the soberest sense when I say that our knowledge of 
mind is immediate and primary, that of body only secondary 
and derived. Howdo I know that there is such a thing as 
body? Is it because I see it, feel it, touch it, handle it? 
Analyze those terms, and you will find that it only amounts 
to this, that I have in my mind sensations of color, shape, re- 
sistance. All that I know is, that I have these feelings —all 
that I know is, the feeling or sensation which I infer and con- 
clude belongs to some outward substance. By knowledge 
of my mental sensation is immediate knowledge—that of body, 


secondary and derived. 
And now I turn to the theory of human nature, which tells 


us that all men’s doings may be traced to self-interest. Self- 


ishness, say these philosophers, selfish calculation, is the great 
moving power in nature. This theory is so unsound 
that it would hardly deserve consideration, if it were not so 
widely spread and much believed. It is a theory, however, 
formed tom observation of man in a high place—namely, his 
place of business. It is a philosophy of the shop and counting- 
toom—of the court-house and market. It is not strange that 
interest should be the ruling motive, in those places where in- 
terest is the great object of pursuit. But business is not all 
of life. Go with the man from his place of business to his 
place of amusement, of repose, of resort. Go with him to 
his home. Is interest the motive which actuates him when 
caressing his child—when conversing with a friend—when 
praying to his God? Is interest the motive which makes the 
drunkard drain the glass which is eating out his life? Is inte- 
rest the motive which makes the slave of pleasure throw away 
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time and money on idle amusements—which makes the an- 
gry man do a deed in a paroxysm of passion, to be atoned 
for by the prison or the gallows? Not only all the virtues, 
but half the vices, have no calculation of interest about them. 
To study human nature you must not merely go to the shop 
and exchange: you must stand by the festive board, the do- 
mestic fireside, the marriage feast and the house of mourning. 
Human nature is also there. A thousand feelings are stronger 
than interest. Passion is stronger, appetite is stronger, en- 
thusiasm, superstition, folly, are stronger. It is not granting 
much then to allow that reason, justice, truth, piety, sincerity 
anid affection, may also be stronger. ‘The history of the 
world is full of great actions, which cannot be explained 
by this motive. Was it interest which carried half Europe 
in the crusades, to faint and perish among the sands of Pa- 
lestine, at the holy sepulchre,—or which brought the English 
to the rock of Plymouth—or which carried half a million of 
Frenchmen to Moscow—or which makes men take their rifle 
and go to Texas, to Canada, or to the South seas—wherever 
excitement, romance, or a spirit of adventure or gallantry may 
dictate? : 

And now we have come to the Theological view of human 
nature, which tells us that man is wholly corrupt and abomi- 
nable through sin. . I also believe that man is a sinner, and 
you will see, by and by, that I do not make light’of sin. But 
I know no ‘advantage in exaggerating any thing; and it is 
exaggeration to talk of total depravity. - “What did Paul mean 
when he spoke of those who, not having the law, did by na- ° 
ture the things contained in the law, and were a law unto 
themselves? Whn&t*did Peter intend, when-he spoke of those, 
who, in every nation, feared God and wrought righteousness? 
What did a greater than Paul'or Peter mean by calling Na- 
thaniel an Israelite indeed, in whom there was no guile? and 
why did he speak of his word falling into the good ground of 
honest and faithful hearts, who received it with joy, and 
brought forth fruit?’ Can an honest and faithful heart be to- 
tally depraved? There is sucha thing then as an honest and 
faithful heart,even among those to whom the word of Christ 
has not yet come. And indeed our daily experience is SO. 
averse to'this theory, that few persons ever would think of 

applying it in ordinary affairs. It is taught in set discourses 
and formal harangues, and asserted by disputants and contro- 
vertialists; but who ever heard of any one, in common life, 
acting on the faith that men were totally depraved? Who 
ever called the love of a parent for a child, or of a daughter 
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for her father, (except when such affection was excessive,) a 
sin?’ Whoever expressed penitence for an act of charity, or 
for telling the truth, or for a deed of honesty and justice? If 
man is totally depraved, then all these acts and feelings, in an 
unconverted personare wrong. But noman of common sense 
ever thought of calling them so. Moreover, if we are totally 
depraved, then our reason and conscience are depraved also. 
And if our reason is depraved, how can we know that it coun- 
sels right, when it teaches us to obey and love God and truth, 
or when it shews us the reasonableness of Christianity. And 
if conscience is depraved, then there is an end of all moral 
distinctions, and we may put evil for good and good for evil, 
darkness for light and light for darkness. It grieves me there- 
fore to hear people, seduced by a theory, asserting that we 
have no power by nature to understand or believe Christianity 
any more than the blind man has to see. If this were indeed 
so, the guilt of unbelief would be very small. But Christ tells 
us that this is their condemnation, that light has come into the 
world, and men have chosen darkness rather than light, be- 
cause their deeds were ovil. It is because they. will not 
come to the light, lest their deeds be reproved. 

This then seems to be the truth with respect to human na- 
ture, that mapis a mixed being, having faculties which con- 
nect him with God and eternity, truth and holiness, and hav- 
ing also senses and appetites which bind him to earth. In 
most men there is a struggle and warfare between these dif- 
ferent propositions; sometimes the good light within is strong 
and clear, and then again there comes a cloud and dimness, 
and he wanders uncertainly among the mists of earthly pas- 
sion and appetite. In some men the lower propensities have 
conquered, and the noble mind, the warm heart, the sincere 
conscience, the spirit capable of heavenly progress, is led cap- 
tive, bound in fetters of sense and sin, at the car of earthly 
pleasures. But even here, the Heavenly som is not wholly 
quenched, not quite extinguished. No. Dimmed and tram- 
pled on though it be, it is still there, and the power of truth 
and of love may yet fan it into a flame, and enable it to con- 
sume the cords of sinful habit as Sampson snapped the ropes 
of the Philistmes. 

Is not this what experience tells of human nature? Is it 
not true that in the bad man there is some remains of good- 
ness, in the good man some tendency to evil,and that in most 
men there is a conflict between the spirit and: the flesh, the 
outward and the inner man, the freedom of the will with the 
bias of instinct, the holy aspiration with the clogging weight. 
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of habit and custom, the dictates of conscience and reason 
with the despotism of example and the power of circum. 
stances? Isit not this the warfare which Paul describes with so 
much force in the vii. chapter of Romans? I find a law in 
my members, warring against the law of my mind, when I 
would do good. Is not this the account of human nature 
which Jesus gives when he tells his disciples to watch and 
pray lest they enter into tem tation, because, though the 
spirit is willing, the flesh is weak? Yes! there is a spirit in 
man, and the breath of the Almighty has given him under- 
standing. There isan inward light, which no outward dark- 
ness can shroud—a light which lightens every man who 
cometh into the world. If indeed there is one faith, which 
more than another belongs to Christianity, it is this, that man 
is not wholly corrupt, Christianity teaches us to look on 
men, and see even in the most corrupt, a heavenly soul, ca- 
pable of holiness, capable of being brought back to Ged and 
truth. It teaches us to look through the outward coverin 
and stain and defilement of sin, and see an immortal mind, 
prisoned, fettered, crushed, and fastened like Laocoon by the 
writhing serpents of appetite and passion, and those fleshly 
lusts that war against the soul. Over this captive spirit it 
weeps—here it pours forth its lamentations. This indeed is 
what constitutes the great evil of sin—this is the most pitiful 
consideration connected with it, that it should cramp, deform 
and defile such a being as man might and ought to be. If 
man were totally depraved, I should care no more for him 
than I should for a hyena or a scorpion. But it is exactly 
because | see such heavenly capacities, such Godlike and Di- 
vine energies, sucha wealth of tenderness and affection, bowed 
to the earth, enslaved to the service of sense, this—this might 
make angels bend to weep from their starry thrones. 

To get a true theory of human nature then, we must shut 
our eyes neither to the good nor the evil which makes up the 
tangled web of his character. We must see and acknow- 
ledge human goodness. It is ruinous to doubt it. It may 
seem very sagacious to doubt and deny that there is sincerity 
in human religion, stability in human love, disinterestedness 
in human generosity, magnanimity in deeds of patriotism and 
self-sacrifice. But so we shall theorize away all that is true 
and warm in our own hearts, and leave them cold and deso- 
late, a fit home for all evil thoughts and unhappy feelings. 
For these acts, performed here and there on the earth, are 
pins of light, by which our knowledge of excellence and 
ove for it is kept alive. Disbelieve them, and the heart has 
no loriger any food; it will dieoffamine. ; 
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But equally unphilosophical and unsafe is it to overlook the 
reality of sin. It will not do tolook upon it as a theological 
ent: it is something which nearly and closely affects each 
one of us, every individual soul. Sin lurks at every door, 
like a ravenous beast, waiting for his opprtunity to make his 
deadly spring. Nothing escapes him. The purest intentions, 
the most artless innocence, the loveliest affections, are tainted 
by his polluting breath. There is one place alone where sin 
dare notenter: that is the place where we are praying in sin- 
cerity to God. Could we but only feel deeply, and realize 
fully, our constant danger from this foul monster, we should 
never forsake our God. 

What then is man, Oh God! that thou art mindful of him, 
and the Son of man, that thou visitest him? He is a thing to 
love and to fear: sometimes he seems but a little lower than 
the Angels, and crowned with glory and honor—and then he 
ee deeds that degrade him below the level of the 

rowzing cattle. Mad lust, fierce rage, cold selfishness by 
turns possess a heart which was formed for pure love and 
truth and all noble affections. When we look at his capacities, 
he seems almost a God; when we look at his history, he sinks 
often into a companion of the brutes. 

There is but one remark to be made in conclusion, and that 
isa practical one. No amplification could increase its deep 
and vital importance: “Watch and pray, lest ye enter into 
temptation. The spirit truly is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 





The Hebrew language has lain now for two thousand years 
mute and incapable of utterance. The “ Masoretical punc- 
tuation,” which professes to supply the vowels, was formed 
a thousand years after the language had ceased to be spoken, 
and disagrees in many instances with the Seventy, Urigen 


and other writers. 





He knows nothing of man who expects to convince a de- 
termined party man. 


The wrath that on conviction subsides into mildness, is the 
wrath of a generous mind. 
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(Frem the German of Jean Paul.) | 
RECOLECTIONS FROM LIFE’S FAIREST HOURS 
FoR ITS LAST. 


“Give me,” asked Herder of his son, when wearied and 
parched by sickness, “give me a great thought, to refresh 
myself with!” But what do we generally hold forth to the 

oor captives who lie on the gloomy bed of sickness, when 
before their eyes the dew of life has already become dark and 
grey? Instead of the cheerful light of stars, nothing but ad- 
ditional images of terror. Strange and cruel it is indeed, that 
when man is sick unto death, the complainings and heav 
emotions which had been hidden from him in the days of his 
health and strength, should then especially gather round him, 
and be freely expressed—just as if 1t were the part of the dy- 
ing to comfort and sustain the well. I do not bring into ac- 
count here the now almost obsolete absurdity of the priests, 
who were wont to extort from men’s last hours instantane- 
ous and ineffectual conversions. But my complaint is, that 
in the stifling sick-chamber there stands not one soul before 
the pale and powerless face to awaken a serene smile upon it; 
but confessors, and lawyers, and doctors, all giving their di- 
rections, and relatives bewailing all. No mighty spirit, ele- 
vated above its own private griefs, stands there to lead back 
the prostrate and thirsty soul to the old spring-water of 
cheerful remembrance, and mingle this with the last raptures 
which in dying men prefigure the approach of another life. 
But there is the sick bed narrowed to the similitude of a lid- 
less coffin; life is portrayed to him who is just parting from it, 
as something momentous, by tearful lies about recovery; and 
the bier is arrayed to the imagination as a scaffold; and into 
the ears, which still remain alive when the eyes are already 
dead, the sharp dissonances of life are poured, instead of per- 
mitting it to die away, as an echo, into ever deeper but fainter 
tones. And yet man has naturally this goodness in him, that 
he more gladly recals and boasts the smallest joy he has im- 


po to a dying person, than many greater ones which he 
as bestowed upon those who are well; perhaps for the ve 
reason that only in the latter case can he repeat and redouble 
his favors—though mortal man should take it home to him- 
self how easily every joy may be rendered or received as a last. 
Our departure from life would, then, be more painful than 
our entrance upon it, were it not that kind mother Nature, a8 
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usual, had provided alleviation here,—bearing her children, 
beguiled with sleep, softly in her cradling arms from one 
world to the other. For in the hours that approach the last, 
she causes anicy panoply of indiflerence towards survivors to 
ae around him whom they are so sorely lamenting. And 
in the very closing hours—as the testimony of men awakened 
from trance, ds we!l as the looks and tones of many dyin 
persons establish—light waves of bliss float and play aro 
the bram, which resemble nothing on earth so nearly as the 
leasant feelings in which the artificially dead by magnetism 
bathed themselves for their recovery. Nor do we know how 
high these dying raptures may rise, since we are acquainted 
with these only through re-animated victims of trance, and 
therefore not in their fulness, but in their interrupted state. We 
are ignorant too, whether the increasing raptures and convul- 
sions which wear away the body more than convulsions of 
ain, may not, inan unknown heaven, sever the immortal 
ife from this familiar life of ours. It is a vast and momentous 
world-history, that of dying; but its leaves will never be 
opened to us on this earth. 

To the “ Recollections from Life’s Fairest Hours for its last,” 
which the title of this essay promises, I have only so much of 
history to prefix as is necessary for the understanding of it: 
this sketch itself may find a broader space somewhere else. 

In the little village of Heim lived Gottrich Hartmann with 
his father, a clergyman, whom he made happy, although the 
old man had outlived every object of his former love. Got- 
trich préached in his stead, not so much to sustain his powers, 
which had been little affected by age, as for the sake of giving 
free utterance to his own fiery energies, and thereby affording 
the old man that peculiar pleasure which is felt when the son 
edifies the father. 

A spirit was just beginning to burst forth and bud in him 
which wished to bloom poetically. He was not however like 
most poetical youths, one of those timid plants which bear 
some flowers of poetry, and, after they have fallen off, con- 
ceives under ground gross and unsightly fruits; but he was a 
tree that crowned its sweet, gay blossoms with a sweet va- 
riety of fruit; and these blossoming tendencies were fostered 
by the warmith of the modern poetic months. 

His father had been formed for a poet with similar powers, 
but not favored by the times. For in the midst of the last cen- 
tury, (L8th,) manv a soaring, artistical spirit was compelled ‘o. 
stick either to the pulpit, the master’s desk, or the benchs of 
justice, because in the days of our forefathers the state thought 
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its children might find richer pasture on every plain and val- 
ley than on the peaked mountain of the muses. The poetic 
spirit, however, if kept back and not permitted to breathe it- 
self out in creations, will turn inward with a more intense 
heat and wild gaiety upon its own heart; the unuttered sen- 
sibilities, like dumb persons, will speak so much the more liy- 
ingly by motion, and imaginations will be expressed in acts, 
In this way the mute poet must live as long as man himself 
endures, who is his creature and material. So the tender, 
short-lived butterfly, as before in the chrysalis state, lasts 
through the long stern winter, if in the summer it was not 
able to breed. Something of this kind befel the elder Hart- 
mann—more beautiful, however, since the virgin poet-soul 
might dwell in the eee as in her convent cell; and the twin 
sisters, Religion and Poetry, could live together, lending mu- 
tual support. How pure and beautiful is the office of the 
clergyman! Around it liesevery thing that is ea ie 
religion, pastoral life—while other offices break up and hide by 
much building this beautiful neighborhood. 

The life of father and son became thus ever more deeply 
united; and in place of filial and paternal love, there grew up 
a rare friendship of a peculiar kind. For the son not onl 
revived his father with the new birth of his last poetic you 
but with the still fairer similarity of faith. In former times. 
the old man, who sent his son to the theological lecture-room, 
could expect nothing of him on his return but an image- 
breaker and heaven-defier of all which he himself had devoutly 
reverenced in his priestly office. The son came home as the 
Anti-Christ of his father, or his converter from Heathenism. 
Doubtless there were fatherly sorrows then, which though 
more silent, were yet deeper than the mother’s. But now 
it sometimes turns out better. Although Gottrich had gone 
to the high school with the usual share of petty and wanton 
free thinking which belongs to youth of his age, yet he re- 
turned from his teachers with the faith of his father and fore- 
fathers still clinging to him, He had been taught to guard 
the sentiments of the elder theology against the looseness of 
modern explanations, and not foolishly destroy the roots by 
exposing them to the light, which, with men as with plants, 
serves only for the outer growth. 

Thus the old father found his own Christian heart beating 
again in the bosom of his Gottrich with more youthful pulsa- 
tions—justifying at the same time his life-long convictions and 
his love. If it is painful at once to love and to contradict @ 
friend, to turn away the head and yet draw near with the 
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heart, so much the sweeter is it to find both one’s self and 
one’s faith transplanted into a younger age. Life then be- 
comes like a beautiful starry night, where no elder star sets 
without a new one rising. 

Gottrich possessed a paradise, while he merely worked in it 
as gardener for his father, to whom he was at once wife, 
sister, brother, daughter, friend, and every thing which a man 
has tolove. Every Sunday brought him a new joy, viz., a 
new sermon to deliver before his father. So many powers, 
especially of a poetic character, did he bring out in his pulpit 
exercises, that he almost seemed to take more pains to move 
and elevate his father than to enlighten his congregation—- 
though he believed justly that these higher demands upon 
the understanding are to the people as to children, an aid to 
progress; and that we learn :o climb only by attempting what 
we have never climbed before. A moist eye of the old man, 
or a sudden folding of his hands in prayer, made the Sunday 
a Feast of Ascension; and in the quiet little parsonage there 
were often held rejoicings, whose solemnity no one without 
understood or could imagine. He who accounts the hearing 
or delivery of sermons but an insipid pleasure, will compre- 
hend still less the pleasure it gave the two friends to converse 
about the sermon just preached or the one next to come— 
not doubting that pulpit criticism were as important as the- 
atrical. The approbation and love of an energetic old man, 
like Hartmann, whose spiritual frame had not become stiff on 
the cold summits of age, and whose body, by its broad sta- 
ture, made him seem tens of years younger than he was, 
could not but affect powerfully a youth like Gottrich, who, 
being more delicately and slightly framed, both in mind and 
person, broke out into loftier and more sudden flames. 

To these two happy ones there came one other happy be- 
ing. Justa, who had been twice an orphan, independent in 
property and in all her circumstances, had sold the mercan- 
tile establishment of her father in the city, and retired into 
the upper story of a beautiful farm house, so as to live fairly 
in the country altogether, and not merely for half of the time. 
Justa did every thing in the world wholly, only sometimes 
(by which again one half crept in) many things she did more 
than wholly, that is to say, overdid them, at least wherever 
there was occasion for generosity. The first thing she under- 
took in the village of Heim, after seeing the geatle Gottrich 
and his devout poetic eyes, and hearing four or five of his 
Lent sermons, was to give him directly her enthusiastic 
heart; though she withheld her hand till the time when their 
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union might be sealed simultaneously with the general peace 
of the world. * * * * I-wish it were the place here to 
describe that May-life which bloomed up beneath Justa’s 
hands, in the lowly parsonage beside the lowly church tower, 
—the mornings, when she flew from her little dwelling to ar- 
range the day at the parsonage—the evenings at the parson- 
age garden, which not only had twelve beds in it, but a number 
ot well watered meadows around it, to say nothing of the dis- 
tant hills and stars—the mutual play of three hearts, none of 
whom, in so pure and narrow an enclosure, could know or 
feel any thing to be otherwise than the most beautiful, and 
with whom joy and kindness belonged simply to the dail 
walk of life. Every seat was a church pew, and all was spr 
ritual; and the heavens were only a larger church-dome. 

In many a village, in many a house, a true Eden may be 
hid, that was never named and described, because joy is fond 
of covering with foliage her tenderest flowers. Gottrich 
dwelt in such a poetic fulness of bliss and love of poetry and 
piety, of the spring and the past and the future, that he se- 
cretly dreaded to express his happiness otherwise than in 
prayer. Only in prayer, thought he, can man say all (and 
dare all) his good and his ill fortune: the jealous and unknown 
powers of the nether region seem then not to hear it, because 
itis aprayer. Was not the father, then, indeed blessed in 
finding a warm old age, which was no winter evening, but a 
summer evening without darkness and frost, though the sun 
of his life had sunk quite low behind the grave-hillock, be- 
neath which his wife had laid herself to sleep? 

Nothing reminds a noble youth so easily of the Jast hours 
of life, as those very ones which are the fairest and most full 
of delight. Gottrich, whose physical and mental structure 
placed him in the same class with Holty, in so rare a collec- 
tion of the sweets and shows of all joy-flowers,—just in the 
fresh dewy morning-time of life—already beneath the morn- 
ing-star of life—could not but ever think that this would 
soon he to him as the evening-star. Then he would say to 
himself: “ Every thing now stands so clear and firm before 
me—the beauty and happiness of life—the course of the’ uni- 
verse—the Creator—the worth and the greatness of the heart— 
the constellations of eternal truths—the whole starry heaven 
of ideas, which illuminates, and attracts and sustains mankind. 
But now ifI shall ever become old, and faint with dying, will 
not all appear to me quite different—gray and stiff—which 
now rustles so living and blooming before me? For just when 
man is near the heaven into which he has so long been gazing, 
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death holds before his faint eyes the telescope inverted, and 
makes them look out upon a distant, blank and rayless sky. 
But is this then correct and true? Do my blooming or my 
fading powers more justly and certainly comprehend the 
world?) Shail I in future be more in the right, when I feel 
and think and hope only with half a life, incapable of any 
acute observation and warm feeling—or am I now more in the 
right when my whole heart is warm, my whole head bright, 
and all my faculties fresh? I am certain that I have more 
truth now, and now is the very time that I can be most sure 
of it. So with the closest attention I will live through this 
glorious day-time of truth, and transfer it to the dark evening- 
time that it may serve to brighten my end.” 

In the most beautiful hours of May, therefore, when heaven 
and earth, and his heart beat together in perfect concert, he 
gave glowing words to his ardent feelings, in order to pre- 
serve them in writing, under the inscription: Recollections 
from Life’s Fairest Hours for the last. He wished to re- 
fresh himself, when lying upon his last bed, with these views 
of his happiest life, and to look out from the late twilight-red, 
back into the early flush of his youth’sdawn. These Recol- 
lections, which the sequel of the story will give us, and which 
commence thus—* Think on this in the dark hour, that the 
glory of the universe once filled thy breast”—he proposed to 
lengthen out with “ New May Hours;” for he knew not what 
long consolation we may at last need. 

Thus lived these three persons in the warmth of prosperity, 
even more deeply rejoicing in each other, when at last the 
war-chariot and the triumphal car of the holy war began to 
roll over the earth. Now was Gottrich an altered man—like 
a young bird of passage, who, though unacquainted with hot 
countries, is troubled with arestless longing in his warm cap- 
tivity, because he is impelled to fly after. the older birds of 
passage. The active powers in his nature, which hitherto 
could only listen in silence to his poetry and eloquence, now 
rose up; and it was as if the flames of inspiration in him, 
which thus far, like the flames from a naphtha soil, had ascended 
vainly into the vacant air, sought an object to lay hold of. He 
dared not, however, propose the separation to his father: he 
merely tormented himself with the idea of joining in the march 
and the combat. Only tohis Justa did he confide his wish; 
but it did not receive her sanction, for the loneliness of the 
father seemed to her more than he could bear. 

She, meanwhile, had not communicated her own intention. 
In a sermon he once preached for his father-land, when he 
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was pronouncing those happy who dared» march into. the 
storms by which the people were uniting and strengthenin 
themselves, when he was exalting those lowly ones who fell 
in the battle-field by their prince’s. side, building up thrones 
by their graves—when he pointed out the leaders of the host 
in their far-beaming splendor, standing foremost and brightest 
in their ranks, so as perhaps to give up a thousand glad days 
of their future for one wound, out of which may flow living 
water for whole countries; and when he earnestly besought 
every one to enter into the holy circle, who might and could, 
the highest, and lowest, and richest, scholars and old men— 
nay, even women with joined hands, that they might close 
against. the irruption of evil powers—then was formed in Jus- 
ta’s soul a settled 1esolution, which raised her above and’ be- 
yond personal love, to the love of her father-land—the reso- 
lution, namely, to risk and to crown her life also, in disguise; 
and, as it were, to represent or save her beloved. 

But she must at all events entrust to one person the secret 
of her boldness and her removal—not to her lover, who never 
would have consented toa substitute for that which he wished 
to undertake himself, but to the father Hartmann, whose fire 
could not be smothered by the ashes of old age, and with 
whom boldness ina good cause was generally the right. Ani- 
mated as he was for the war, like son and bride, he yet refused 
his consent. “Gottrich on the contrary,” said he, “may go, 
for he has long desired it, and only forborne out of love to 
me. But I hope even now, with God’s help, that I may be 
able to fulfil my ministry for a year, and thus do something 
myself also for my father-land.” When: he had, presently 
after, surprized his son with this permission to go to the war, 
and at once relieved him of any care for the peace of the fa- 
mily or the church,—when Gottrich heard what a heart his 
Justa bore, and how like his own—when she made, as it were, 
a double sacrifice, by consenting to give up that which she at 
first wished to make, and contented herself with the lot of 
being nurse to the old man in his labors,—perhaps never did 
one hour unite such beauty and variety both of joys and of 
persons. 

Gottrich went forth to the war, trusting to the autumnal 
growth of his father’s faculties. He became a common sol- 
dier, and at the same time a preacher also when there was 
occasion for it. A new career gives new vigor to one’s pow- 
ers,and each of them is marked by greater progress. Ac- 
tions had hitherto been denied to the youth who was pledged 
to speaking—so much the mere boldly and zealously, nay, 
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thoughtlessly, did he now seek out those situations which 
were most fruitful in acts. But though faith refused him*the 
wound which he would fain have brought with him into the 
future peacefulness of his calling, to be as it were a focus of 
the bright glowing days of his youth—yet it was good fortune 
enough to be in the combat and among the combatants, striving 
like a republican of old, with a whole people for common ends, 
while the citizen of the present day, for the most part alone 
and without companionship, feels and struggles for his father- 
land. 

When at length the fairest May that had ever seen Ger- 
many victorious, was celebrated in festivals of victory and 
joy by more than one people, the youth would not keep this 
holiday so far from his dearest friends, but in their presence, 
that his joys might be doubled by theirs. He set out on his 
way to Heim, and where we will accompany him somewhat 
closer on the last day of his journey till his arrival in the 
village. 

Thousands before and after him at that time had taken the 
route which led through rescued lands, out of a happy past in- 
to a happy present; but perhaps few saw, as Gottrich did on 
the way, such a clear blue sky on the mountains which over- 
hung their native valleys—a sky in which not a single fami- 
liar star was wanting, but all shone bright as ever. Justa, it 
should be remembered, had some time before sent him the lit- 
tle news of the parsonage, her own longing, and the delight 
his father took in poring over the most authentic and circum- 
stantial accounts of the war, which related to his son, and 
how the old man had gone through the labors of the office 
unharmed, and even had attempted to deliver many sermons, 
&c., and how she had in store for him yet happier secrets. 
Perhaps among these was her promise to give him her hand 
after the general peace. 


With such prospects, he enjoyed already the holy evening 
of Whitsuntide, hoping to arrive in Heim before sunset, so 
as to relieve the old man unexpectedly of all business, and 
make ready the most peaceful holidays. 

While he thus thought of to-day’s meeting, and the moun- 
tains of his paternal village, (in which after a few hours more 
he should press to his heart those who were dearest to him,) 
rose ever more plainly into the blue sky,—his “ Recollectioas 
from the Fairest Hours for the last,” again sounded in his soul; 
he could not refrain by the way from describing the present 
re-union of friends. 
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A heavy-charged thunder cloud from the east had followed 
him towards sda thenhe! Before it he (whose campaign th 
the thunder-clouds of earth had reconciled him to the more 
beautiful of heaven,) seemed to go as glad messenger tothe 
parched soil, the upturned flowers and the drooping corn- 
stalks, which were thirsting for the waters of the warm cloud. 
A parishioner of Heim, who was ploughing a little way off, 
expressed by signs and greeting his delight that Gottrich, as 
well as the rain, had at last come. 

And now already he saw the low church-tower springing 
up from the ground, and he entered into the borders of the 
valley where the parsonage lay brightly reddened by the 
evening sun. At every window he hoped to see his bride, 
who would look out upon the sunset before the storm hung 
over their heads. As he came yet nearer he expected to see 
the windows open and birchen boughs in them, to grace 
Whitsuntide; but he found nothing. At last he stepped into 
the parsonage, now completely still, and slowly opened the 
familiar doors. The room was empty; but he heard a slight 
motion overhead. As he reached the upper chamber and en- 
tered it, Justa was kneeling in prayer by his father’s bed-side, 
who sat half upright, with his thin, emaciated face directed 
towards the setting sun, the strange paleness of disease over- 
spreading it. A rush to his bosom and a sob were all his re- 
ception from Justa. But the father, whose eyes (undazzled 
by the sun on account of their weakness) had recognized him, 
slowly extended towards him his sallow and withered hand, 
and said faintly,—* You have come just at the right time;”— 
leaving it undetermined whether he referrred to the preaching 
or the separation, and neither giving nor expecting any far- 
ther salutation. Justa told in a few hasty words how the old 
man, who had overpowered himself by his labors, was suddenly 
prostrated both in body and mind—becoming as it were a mere 
shadow of his son, who resembled him—how he took part in 
nothing, and yet longed for sympathy, and how with clipped 
wings upon the ground, like a poor child he implored to be 
taken up. The difficult hearing of the old man had allowed 
this account to be given in his presence. Gottrich soon ex- 
perienced confirmation of it. Just returned with the reflec- 
tion of the battle-fires still in his bosom, and the war of hu- 
manity yet glowing in him, he would have delighted in setting 
before the old man—once so stout-hearted—those fires of vic- 
tory, which, like red evening-clouds, announced the dawn of 
Europe’s fairday. But he heard no question and no wish for 
it. The old man kept his eye fixed upon the’sun, till this too 
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was at last overpowered by the storm. Even the war in hea- 
ven seemed to make little impression on him; and, through the 
thick-growing ice of death, life broke out only with a troubled 
splendor. The dying knows no present—only the future and 
the past. 

Suddenly the whole place became dark-—the winds were 
hushed—the oppressed earth waited. Then fell a torrent of 
rain—a peal of thunder followed—fire had flashed about the 
old man, and he looked around, changed and bewildered. 
“] hear,” he said—*“I hear the rain again. Speak, my chil- 
dren, soon—for I am soon to go.” 

Perhaps the thunder-crash had restored his hearing; but 
still more probably the light, by a slight shock, had completely 
inverted his nature, like the magnetic poles, and brought his 
body near to dissolution as well as his spirit near its perfection. 
The two children twined around him, but he was too weak to 
embrace them. And now when the warm medicinal springs 
of the clouds had bathed the sick earth, from the dripping tree 
down to the smallest blade of grass, and the glaring heaven 
only gleamed mildly like a tear of joy, and no longer flashed 
like an eye of indignation, and the thunders only waned to- 
gether on the distant mountains: then the sick man pointed 
upward and said: “See the majesty of God! Ah, my son, 
now at the last good time,strengthen my faint spirit with 
something spiritual—but no admonitions torepentance: I have 
made my peace with my God—say something right loving to 
me, about the Almighty and his works, as in thy spring-ser- 
mons.” 

Then the son’s eyes ran over with sorrow; for the thought 
came tohim that he must utter at his father’s death-bed, the 
“ Recollections of Life’s Fairest Hours for its last,’ which 
he had been laying up merely against his own departure; and 
when he told him this, the old man replied: “ Make haste, my 
son!” and he began with faltering voice—while the bride 
burst into a flood of anguish; for she could not but imagine 
father and son both dying. 

“ Think upon this in the dark hour, that the glory of the uni- 
verse once filled thy breast, and that thou hast known the 
greatness of existence. Hast thou not by night looked out 
upon one half of immensity, the starry heavens, and by day 
upon the other? Annihilate with a thought the empty space 
and thy eclipsing earth,—then worlds arch themselves above, 
around and below—then, as a central point, all hurrying and 
hurrying on, all suns blaze upon thee as a sun-universe. Pierce 
and journey eternities of duration through the universal sun, 
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thou wilt not come out into void and dark space. The Inane 
dwells only between the worlds, not around the universe, 
“Think upon this in the dark hour, upon the seasons when 
thou hast prayed to God in rapture, and when thou hast 
cherished that greatest thought of finite beings, the thought of 


the Infinite.” ! | 
The old man folded his hands in silent prayer. The son 


went on: 

“ Hast thou not frecognized and felt the Being whose infi- 
nity consists not only in power and eternity, but also in ho- 
liness and love? Canst thou forget the days when the blue 
day-sky and the blue night-heaven opened upon thee as the 
blue eyes with which a kindly God beheld thee? Hast thou 
not felt a sense of the Infinite Love when it hid itself in its 
image, in loving human hearts—yea, in the hearts of affec- 
tionate animals, even as the sun casts his bright daylight not 
only upon the neighboring moon for our nights, but alsoupon 
the morning and evening star, and upon the remotest little 
planets in the system? 

“ Think upon this in the dark hour, how in the spring-time of 
thy life, the graves appeared to thee only as the mountain- 
peaks of a new and distant world, and how in the midst of the 
fulness of life, thou hast known the sublimity of death. The 
snow-hill of the grave warms the frozen children of age into 
anew life. Asa mariner from the cool, wintry, dreary sea, 
lands suddenly without passing through a gradual blossoming, 
upon a coast which blooms in the warm fulness of spring; so 
do we (if Christ be not for ever a corpse and only the com- 
mon body-dust immortal) by a single push of our bark, land 
at once, after our winter is over, upon an eternal spring. 
Canst thou look upon thine own departure with dread, when 
whole nations of short-lived men plunge into the open graves 
of war, like butterflies that fly through a funeral pyre, or 
humming-birds through the towering spray-clouds ofa stormy 
sea, and when the defenders of their country expose the 
young heart, the tender eye, the white brow to the hot bullet 
or the sharp iron? Contemplate the great death by war in 
thy solitary one, and march manfully and cheerfully after the 
long and mighty procession of nations and heroes to thine 
own holy grave.:++: 

“] speak this to myself, my father,” said the youth, inter- 
rupting himself. But the old man softly shook his head and 
satd “ Go on.” 

“Cheer thy heart in the dark hour,” he continued, “to think 
that thy life dwells in the great broad life of all things. The 
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earth-clod of this earthly ball is animated by a divine breath; 
now a world swarms with life—every tree-leaf is a land of 
souls; and all suckles and sucks. Each little life would freeze 
and sink, were it not warmed and supported by the tide of 
life all around it; the sea of time sparkles like the sea of cur 
globe, with innumerable shining creatures, and death and birth 
are only the fire-valleys and the fire-mountains of the eter- 
nally weltering ocean. ‘There is no skeleton: what seems so 
is only a body of a different kind. Without universal vitality, 
there would be only a boundless, endless death. We cleave 
to the Alps of nature like the mosses which draw nourish- 
ment from their high clouds. Man is the butterfly which flut- 
ters over Chimborazo, and high above the butterfly soars the 
Condor; but it matters not, little or great—the giant and the 
child roam free in one garden, and the ephemera traces back 
its infinitely long line of descent, through all storms and 
foes, éven to its first parents, who once played upon the 
floods of paradise before the evening sun. Never forget the 
thought which at this moment is so brightly expanded before 
thee, that this being called “1” lasts out the fiercest sorrows, 
the most glowing spiritual joys, yea, thinks and feels more vi- 
vidly in the midst of them, while the body is’ shattered in pieces 
by great corporeal pangs and convulsions. Thus souls are 
like the ignes fatui, which through storm and tempest glide 
out unquenched. 

“Canst thou forget this in the dark hour, that there have 
been great men, and that thou art passing on after them? 
Exalt thyself through those minds who stood upon their 
ES cr ae with the storms of life below, not above 
them. cal to thyself the kingly succession of philosophers 
and poets, who have inspired and enlightened nations after 
nations. 

‘“Speak of our Redeemer,” said thefather. The son continued: 

“ Think of Jesus Christ in the dark hour, who also had such 
himself; think of that mild moon, reflecting the sun of Deity 
on mortal nights. Let life and death be to thee holy, for he 
has shared both with thee. Let his mild and lofty form look 
= thee in the last darkness, and shew thee thy father and 

Is. 
A gentle thundering now rolled along over the storm-clouds 
that were growing light and grey, and the setting sun gradu 
ally filled the firmament with a fair light. 

“Think upon this in the last hour, how the heart of man can 
loves Think of the holy seasons of love, wherein man will 
pour out not only tears, but his very eyes, and not only his 
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eyes, but his heart and his life, so he may only devote to his 
beloved as much happiness as he receives. Canst thou for- 
get that affection, in which one heart stands for millions, and 
the soul fora whole lifetime is nourished and animated by one 
soul, as the century-oak clings with its roots to the self-same 
spot, and for a hundred springs in succession draws from it 
new vigor and bloom.” 

“ Dost thou mean me too?” said the father. 

“ Yes, and I think also of my mother,” said the son. Justa 
melted into tears, for she seemed to hear her beloved cheering 
his own last hours with their days of love; and the father 
said softly, thinking of his spouse,—*to meet again! to meet 
again!” 

es Think then upon this in the last hours,” continued Got- 
trich—* of the youthful times when life was fair and great— 
when thou didst weep for joy in the sprmg—when thou wast 
exalted in prayer, and when God appeared to thee—when 
thou didst find the first and last heart of love—think of this 
and cheerfully close thine eyes.” 

Suddenly the storm split upon the dark, high mountains, 
and from between, as from a valley from between walls of 
rock, the deep sun once more looked kindly upon the earth, 
with a joyful, sparkling, motherly eye. ‘Then said the dying 
man, “See what lightnings!” 

“It is only the setting sun, my father!” 

“Yes, 1 see her again,—I see her still,” continued the fa- 
ther; but he was thinking of his long buried wife. And now 
the son was not able for his emotions, to pourtray to his fa- 
ther the blessedness of earthly re-union, which he had this very 
day felt and written down on the road—nor to tell him how 
re-union renews love on a higher scale, nor how, while the 
first sight only stretched away to some future period, the se- 
cond binds in one wreath the fruits of the past with the blos- 
soms of the future. But how could he have showed the charms 
of an earthly re-union to a dying man who already began to 
gaze into the glories of a heavenly! 

At length he asked ina tone of alarm: ‘Father, how js it 
with thee?” 

“I think upon this in the dark hour,—yea, upon this and 
upon this; and it is sweet too to die and to depart in Christ,” 
murmured the old man to himself, and grasped Gottrich’s 
hand, but without pressing it, for it was only the usual ran- 
dom graspof dying persons. He fancied he heard his son still 
speaking, and said with more and more clear and extatic 
voice: “Oh thou, my all-gracious God!” For the mock scenes 
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of life were all quenched to his eyes, and only the Sun stood 
before his soul—God. 

All at once he raised himself up, and spread out his arms 
energetically, and cried—* Yonder stand the three beautiful 
rainbows over the setting sun: I must follow the sun, and go 
whithersoever he goeth.” Then he sank back, and it was all 
over with him. He was gone hence. And now the sun 
went down, and while sinking, still glimmered in a broad 
eastern rainbow. 

“He is indeed gone,” said Gottrich with choking voice to 
Justa—*“ gone all in the midst of great, holy joys, from us to 
his God: weep not then too sorely, Justa!” But now his 
own tears, hitherto pent up, broke forth in torrents, and he 
pressed the hands of the deceased to his burning eyes. It 
was dark, and a warm rain pattered softly down on the dusky 
earth. The two lovers left the silent form, and wept still 
more softly as they followed with the soul’s eye after their 
sun, the father, who from the tempestuous clouds of life had 
gone with benignant splendor to another morning. 

W. &. 





THE AIMS OF MAN. Ricnrea. 


“'Wnen this is once done and that gained, and every thing 
has succeeded according to my wishes, I shall reach my hea- 
ven, and rest at Jength,” says man, and he enters a haven in- 
deed, which, as seamen sometimes do, he has hewn out for 
himself in an ice-island; and there he abides till the haven 
either melts down or floats away. 


OLD MEN. 


They are Jong shadows, indeed, and their evening-sun lies 
cold upon the earth; but they all point toward morning. 


THE CHILD WITH A CRUTCH. 


Gaily the child hops round on his crutch; while the old 


man creeps about painfully on his. What distinguishes the. 


two children? Hope and memory. 


On seeing some poor children gleaning. 
Behold blossoms which already bear fruit! 
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HEAVEN. 


Tux earth is beautiful, with its waving woods, its fields of 
reen, enameled with purple and gold, its sublime hills, its 
Reatak streams, its ever-sounding ocean; and the eye de- 
lights and expands the soul with the messages of love and 
truth it gathers thence. But the joy of earth is active, mild, 
stirring, an image of the life and ever-moving face of the earth. 
It is a joy that invites to action—that animates to move and 
do, and take part in the universal stir and motion of life. But 
the clear, blue, motionless vault of Heaven, with its serene, 
cold moonlight, and its silent stars, excites a calm, a holy, a 
sublime joy, that separates and raises from earth, and exalts 
us to communion with the High and Holy One, whom the 
mind of the devout man in every age, as it lifted itself up to 
the motionless and calm sublimity of the sky, has seen en- 
throned there. Specially when day has set, and earth’s bright 
reflection of sunlight has become dimmed and gray, and its 
glare has passed away, and its motion and tumult ceased, and 
we are called to leave the labors of the day, does the Heaven 
become beautiful and useful to us. During the brightness 
and the bustle of the day, the Heaven in its stillness is unre- 
garded. The earth calls us to its labors. . But when these 
Jabors are over, the earth becomes darkened, silent, hushed in 
repose. Then the Heaven begins to glow with its pure, 
ealm light—with its stars, soft and bright like angels’ eyes; 
and our gaze is attracted from the dusky earth, pe the daily 
eares and tumult of her children, to the soft light, the silence 
and sublimity of Heaven; and our joy is calm, serene and si 
lent, like the vault above. By night the Heaven seems nearer 
to us than by day. Then it bends down over us, and speaks 
to our souls with a voiceless melody; and the rays of the 
moonlight touch the heart-strings, like the fingers of the Omni- 
present One, thrilling our whole frame, and waking solemn 
music in our souls. Then the voice of man is stilled; even 
the winds are hushed at sunset, or before the midnight comes; 
and no voice is heard but that of the Universal Spirit, whis- 
pering to our souls. Therefore Jesus, and good men in all 
times, have retired to the desert, from the turmoil of the 
world, and have “spent the night in prayer,”—in spiritual 
communion with the Divine; therefore have they departed 
in the day from the bustle of earth, and ascended the moun- 
tains, to approach nearer the silence and sublimity of the 
Heavens. This purity, this calmness, this sublimity, this si 
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lence, that allows the still small voice of God to speak and 
be heard by the soul, and which we feel to be the character 
of the Heaven—the sky—the ether; and its teaching to us 
also receives the name of Heaven. Various simple nations 
have made the sublimity of the mountains, that lift up their 
heads to the Heavens, the place of their worship. The In- 
dian points to the lofty summit as the altar and temple of his 
Manitou, (Mannitto); and the Grecian placed his gods on the 
ethereal top of mount Olympus. The very word “ouranus,”’ 
which signifies not only the sky, but also God, the Sublime, 
the Invisible, an exalted condition, seems to me to be most 
properly derived from “ oros,” a mountain, an exalted place. 
“Czlum,” the Latin word for sky, and “celestis,” (whence 
our celestial,) its adjective, are used also to denote supreme 
happiness, mental happiness, the divine, the true, the pure. 
“ER Basileia tou ouranou,” may be translated better, the king- 
dom of the invisible, of the spiritual, instead of “kingdom of 
Heaven.” For Heaven, (in the material, the sky,) in the ab- 
stract, signifies all that is pure, calm, sublime and infinite in 
the soul. As Heaven arches above the earth, so does this 
high and pure state of the soul rise ahove worldly passion and 
earthly interests. As the glorious vault above glows the 
brighter to our eye when darkness shrouds the earth, so the 
Heaven within becomes more clearly discernible, as the nox- 
ious vapors of earthly life disappear, as worldly cares and 
passions die within us, and earthly attractions fade away. As 
the sublimity of the firmament most strikingly impresses it- 
self upon our minds in the deepest silence, so 


“In sweet silence of the mind 
Our God and there our Heaven we find.” 


These two significations of Heaven, the material and the 
abstract, are too often confounded. ‘The sublime beauty of 
the material Heavens—in other words, of the sky, or air,— 
with its glowing worlds, carrying the mind far into the infinity 
of space, as they roll in their distant and still more distant 
courses, while it excites in us those calm and holy feelings 
which make the spirit’s heaven, seems to us a fit dwellin 
place for Deity. We are too apt to forget, when mingle 
with man and his present imperfections, that God is acting in 
and with this mysterious mankind, and regard him as existing 
only in those fields of azure purity above. We forget that he 
is everywhere, and that no place can be found in the infinity 


of space to which his peculiar presence is confined. He is not 
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only present among those =r orbs that roll through the 
infinite ether, but on our own little planet does he manifest 
himself, in sunshine, in tree, in verdure, in laughing stream, 
soft air and rolling ocean, and most especially in ; the head 
and lord of earth—in man, made in his own image. To usin- 
deed he’is most particularly visible in our own souls. The hu- 
man soul is his most glorious temple, and there is he more 
directly present to us. The more we know ourselves, and 
consequently know God and his creation, the more we shall 


find that 


“The mind is its own palace, 
And makes « heaven of hell—a hell of heaven.” 


I would thus endeavor to discountenance the false notion 
of a material and future Heaven, distinct from that Heaven 
of peace, purity and love within the soul. Heaven knows no 
place nor time: it iseverywhere—it is now, and exists in the 


real present salvation and God’s presence in the soul. . 
Je Re 


ONE EVENING. Untnanp. 


Now—as though nought had happened—all is still;. 
Silent the bell and hushed the solemn strain. 
My heart grows light, my eyes more freely fill, 
Since, borne by pious hands, she in the grave hath Jain. 
While yet within the house that coffin lay, 
I knew not where to seek my heart’s best friend— 
She seemed to me somewhere with mournful mien, 
Homeless, to hover, earth and heaven between. — 


The evening sun blazed forth—I sought the shade, 
And gazed far down upon the meadow’s green; 
On the bright lawn methought two children played, 
Blooming, as we had bloomed in youth’s gay scene. _ 
The sun went down—gray evening spread her veil— 
Fledare the visions now, and darkness clothes the lawn— 
1 lift my eyes, and the rich evening-gold 
And all my joy, on high in azure realms, behold. 
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INDICATIONS. 


Srraws shew which way the wind blows. Small circum- 
stances indicate the state of popular belief and feeling more 
truly than they can be ascertained by elaborate inquiry. 
Thus, while two thirds or more of the Christian world are 
professed Trinitarians, we aorumanete find a complaint like 
this: “In our early days we were in the habit of hearing the 
Nicene creed read in the morning, and the Apostles’ in the af- 
ternoon of every day. Was this custom local, or has it 
once been general and discontinued of late?” The same pa- 
per.in which the above is found, contains a long article upon 
the use of the Nicene creed, the object of which is to restore 
the. same to the conspicuous position that it was once made 
to hold in the Episcopal services. The writer asks—* Why 
is that creed read in church so seldom?’ We will answer. 
Because comparatively few persons believe it. The majority 
of almost every Episcopal society silently prefer to keep it out 
of sight.. It expresses the doctrine of the Trinity in too bald, 
too incredible a form. The Apostles’ creed, which is truly a 
Christian creed, suits them better. 

This fact we regard as among the many indubitable proofs 
that aquiet revolution is going on in the Christian churches, 
the results of which, whenever they develop themselves, will 
very much astonish those who are half asleep. Ee 





STRAY THOUGHTS 


FROM A SCHOLAR’S DAY*BOOKe 


1. State of Religion now. 


Tue majority of men have never been deeply religious, in 
any age orcountry. I grant them bravery, industry, love of 
country, attachment to their families. But religion, that power 
which confirms while it softens, elevates while it humbles, has 
never belonged to the mass of men. They have seen God 
by reflection, afar off, at remote. intervals. They have not 
lived near him daily,and seen him face to face. To them 
Paul’s word, “ God dwelleth in you,” is but a poor figure of 
speech. Hence every where religion is shewn by its si, 


rather than its proofs. Men talk of the earthquake, the wind, 
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and the fire, but the still small voice they reck not of. Men 
measure the deepness and_ power of the religious sentiment 
by festivals and temples. Foolish men! Did religion really 
dwell in you, each day would be a festival, your soul the tem- 
‘We are told religion takes a deep, strong hold of our na- 
tion, and as a rid t is said, “ Look you, how ready they are 
to build churches and fee ministers.” Is this all? Call you 
this religion? That sentiment comes from the heart, not the 
purse. In these days the mass of men make public worship 
a substitate for private devotion. Vicarious sacrifices’ and 
imputed righteousness have always been a faith of the 
ple, of the greater part of the obscure and the honored, the 
poor and the rich. 

At this day the mass of our countrymen resemble men sit- 
ting bound at the entrance of a cave, their backs turned to 
the sun, their faces to the solid walis of blackness that extend 
before them. Behind them are men passing, and business do- 
ing; the remote sun casts the shadows of objects with a dusky 
light, before these patient sitters. They look on this sport of 
shadows and take interest therein. ‘They call it life, and 
shout when it seems to go gaily on. They fancy the shadows 
to be substances, hope that more light will ray out of the dark- 
ness; but they never turn round and look upon the sun. 

Pe 


2. Prayer. 


I. 


Norse.xss and soft falls the dew! 
No eye viewing its gentle descent; 
Yet on the bud,, 

Half closing, 
Softly it falls; on the flower 
In the morn gay and full blown, 
At its heart ; 
The quickening influence blesses. 


Il. 


Thus, maiden! descendeth the spirit of prayer, 
Noiselessly falling from God, 

Touching the heart 

Pure-beating, 
Softly it cometh; quickening 
It lies in the bosom, 
Inspirmg most gladsome communion, ) 
Life-giving and wonderful strength. Be 
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UNION. From tHe German or Novas. 


Give me thy hand in faithful token 
That thou my friend wilt always be; 
Now never may the chain be broken, 
Which links my heart this day to thee! 
One place of prayer, our passions stilling— 
One home, where pleasant hours shall flee— 
One joy, our bosoms gently thrilling— 
One Heaven, at last for thee and me! 





SHEPHERD’S SUNDAY SONG. Untanp. 
Tis the Lord's day indeed! 


On the broad meadow all alone, 
I hear one morning bell’s deep tone 
Die far o’er hill and mead. 


In prayer I bend the knee; 
O sweet devotion! bliss profound! 
Methinks unseen ones throng around, 
And kneel in prayer with me. 


Silence o’er hill and mead! 
The skies so solemn, still and bright, 
Heaven seems just opening to the sight, 
*Tis the Lord’s day indeed! 








THE CHILD IN THE CRADLE. Scuiier. 


Happy infant! in thy cradle 

Endless space thou seemst to see; 
Be a man, and all creation 

Is not wide enough for thee. 





ANTICIPATION anv REALITY. Is. 


Youru, with thousand-masted vessel 
Ploughs the sea at morning’s light; 

Age, in shattered skiff escaping, 
Calmly drifts to port at night. 


Vou. VII.—48. 
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FOR DECEMBER, 1840. 





BETHEL AND SABBATH CONVENTION. 


A Convention has been held in our city during the last 
month, with the view of making an effort to change the cus- 
tom of travelling on the Sabbath upon the Western waters. 
It was called by the friends of the Bethel cause with primary 
reference to the influence of the present custom upon the 
boatmen, and secondarily to the wider effects of this cus- 
tom upon the country at large. At present boats come and 
go, land and depart, load and unload on the Sabbath very 
much as on any other day, upon all our great streams and 
canals, and coaches run as usual on our roads. The hands 
engaged in these boats and coaches, have consequently but 
few if any days of rest, few if any opportunities for religious 
and moral culture. Can no reform be made in this custom? 
Is all this travelling, lading and unlading, coming and going 
on this day necessary? Do the highest interests of the coun- 
try demand that the portion of time usually consecrated 
among us as a holy season, should be thus by so large a mul- 
titude of river and canal boatmen, captains, drivers, travel- 
lers, &c. made common time,and spent in common occupa- 
tions?’ What are the duties of owners of boats and stages, 
shippers, merchants, travellers, and the community at large, 
upon this matter? What are the rights of captains, pilots, 
boatmen, in this relation? Is it right, is it practicable in a 
word to change the prevalent custom of travelling on the Sab- 
bath upon our Western waters and roads? These were the 
questions submitted to the Convention. Resolutions were 
adopted strongly recommending the proposed reform on the 
grounds of duty and expediency; Reports were prepared for 
circulation among the religious people of all classes; and the 
Convention adjourned, having resolved that during the coming 
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year attempts should be made to produce a thorongh consi- 
deration and discussion of the various religious, social and 
economical questions involved in the proposed change, and 
that another Convention should be held the next autumn in 
Cincinnati, to carry on the movements. We propose to make 
a few remarks upon one part of the subject. 

We doubt whether the position assumed, as to the ground 
upon which this reform should be based, is tenable; at least 
we doubt whether it is either right or wise to assume this po- 
sition. Almost without exception, the speakers in the Con- 
vention agreed that the prevalent custom must be emphati- 
cally and pointedly denounced as a breach of the fourth com- 
mandment; that the judgment of churches and ecclesiastical 
bodies should be fulminated against it; that the public conscience 
must be directed with unsparing condemnation against any 
and all who violate, or cause others to violate the sacred day; 
that, in the words of one speaker,“ the Sabbath breaker should 
be considered guilty like the thief or the liar, and should feel 
that the thunders of Sinai were around his head.” Now we 
feel confident that an attempt, begun in this spirit, will array 
against it a mass of prejudice and opposition, which must to 
a great degree defeat the purpose of the movers in this reform. 
The time has passed when the community will bear this kind 
of domineering tone from the mouths of priests. Men of self- 
respect feel, and justly feel, that frail fe!low-mortals must not 
be tolerated in these claims of being the infallible leaders of 
public conscience. If we wish really to do society good, and 
persuade men that this custom is wrong and hurtful, we 
should not begin with reproach. The tone of condemnation 
is to be assumed late, if at all, in all reforms, and never until 
from full discussion the reason of all who are fair-minded is 
satisfied. Surely this time has not yet arrived as regards the 
Sabbath reform. ‘The custom on the Western waters has 
grown out of the general stir and movement of a rapidly 
rising country; and thousands have no scruples as to travel- 
ling on this day, or using the time of others to aid them for- 
ward, for the reason that it is customary. Changes in the 
habits of people are not at once introduced; and’ justice 
and prudence equally prescribe a moderate and considerate 
tone in those who would commence the change. For our- 
selves, we think that if a hue-and-cry could by possibility be 
got up of uncompromising censure against so-called “Sabbath 
breakers,” with the stern, persecuting, spying and scandalous 
feeling which must accompany it, greater evils would be pro- 
duced than arise from the existing custom. The old Puritan 
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spirit was good in its day; but it is wholly discordant with 
our time andland. Confidently we predict that any attempt 
to awaken this tyranny of a public opinion, trained and dis- 
ciplined to condemn any and every one, without regard to 
his condition or circumstances, who travels on the Sabbath, 
will displease the charitable while it disgusts the free, and 
unite in strange alliance against this reform, the wise and the 
worldly, while a formal and insincere respect for the day will 
be produced in the timid. Let our reformers assume then a 
different position. 

The ground on which we would base the proposed reform 
is this. Shippers, travellers, owners and masters of boats and 
coaches, who are accessory to the neglect of a day set apart 
by the conscience of our country for holy uses, must employ 
the time and labor of boatmen and coachmen. Now have 
not these men the very same right to avail themselves of 
opportunities for spiritual improvement, which all other 
classes have and exercise? If so—and of course the answer 
must be given in the affirmative—then we have no right to 
deprive them of time and privileges justly theirs. It is no 
answer to say that these men freely entered-upon a life which 
involves the sacrifice of the days enjoyed by others for rest 
and religious culture; that they are paid for the time, &c.; 
that they can leave their occupations when they will. It is 
scarcely true of the individual men now engaged on our ri- 
vers, canals and roads; fur a certain necessity doubtless led 
them into their present situations, and they to a considera- 
ble degree are dependent upon the will of their employers. 
But, granting it to be true of them, considered separately, it 
evidently is not true of the class; for somebody must take 
these situations. In our state of society, those whom need 
compels to take them, are to all intents and purposes subject 
to the will of employers; and now, to come to the point, the 
custom which society establishes will determine whether these 
employers shall work their hands or not on the Sabbath; and 
each one of us by his own conduct aids to establish this cus- 
tom. ‘The responsibility of depriving boatmen, canal-men, 
stage drivers, &c., of opportunities for religious and moral 
culture, thus is brought home to each man in the community. 
Base the reform upon this simple question: Has any man 
a right to deprive his brother of his rights to avail himself of 
opportunities for spiritual improvement?” This is strong 
ground, indisputable ground. ‘The considerations it involves 
appeal toevery one’s heart as a man and a Christian. 

We He Ce 
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YOUNG MEN’S BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Tue anniversary meeting of this Society, held during the 
last month, was well attended: and we rejoice to see the zeal 
with which our friends are carrying out their benevolent pur- 
poses. ‘The demand which they have lately made upon the 
religious public for contributions, to aid them in supplying 
the poor in the city and neighborhood, and the boatmen on 
our rivers with bibles,should be promptly responded to. This 
isan enterprize, in which all denominations may heartily unite. 
Jealousies and misunderstandings, bigotry and pretended in- 
fallibility, so afflict society with the curse of sectarianism, 
that we may well rejoice whenever an opportunity is af- 
forded of co-operation and sympathy. A six-pence held near 
the eye will eclipse the sun; and so our petty theological dog- 
mas, may so fix our attention as to blind us to the infinite 
world of religious truth and feeling, which enlightens us all 
incommon. Strange! that with the bible before them, equally 
accepted by all believers in revelation, as their standard of 
faith, men can still look askance at each other, and withhold 
their right hands of fellowship, because their several interpre- 
tations of the Word do not agree. By what authority does 
one claim the right to be the judge of his brother in the in- 
terpretation of the Bible? Smith, the Mormon, pretended to 
have a white stone, which guided him to an infallible under- 
standing of the book of his prophet. But which leader of a 
sect among us will assert a similar prerogative? Will any 
Episcopalian, or Methodist, or Presbyterian, or Baptist, rise 
up before the community in which he lives, and cry—* Listen! 
ye people: all wisdom is mine. I am the inspired interpreter 
of the inspired word. Come then to the light.” Such arro- 
gant claims would answer themselves. On this common 
ground of the Bible we meet as equals. Shame on any here- 
siarch and schismatic, that would attempt to produce divi- 
sion where we can be thus holily united. We rejoice to see 
that our friends of the Young Men’s Bible Society have 
adopted this principle of Christian union. They are follow- 
ing out the example of all Europe and America in seeking as 
they have done to rally all denominations in this cause. They 
did well in making the clergymen of all sects ex officio Mana- 
gers of their Society. We He Ce 
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MR. PIERPONT. 





Mr. Prerront has somany warm friends among our readers, 
that they will be glad to learn his present position, which 
they will learn from the following passage, which closes his 
last letter to the Committee of Proprietors of Hollis Street. 


“ No, Gentlemen: as individuals and as a ,body, you have 
made an atrocious attack upon my character, not as a clergy- 
man only, but as a man; and when you consider that, in mo- 
rals as well as in physics, action and reaction are equal, you 
will see, that the blow, if not fatal to me, will be so to your- 
selves. ‘l'o me it is fatal if your charges are true: to you, if 
they are false and malicious. Hither meet me upon them, or 
retract them. \ demand it of you that, if you do not retract 
them, as above suggested, you carry me before a Council, 
convoked expressly—not to attend to something else first, 
and. then to take them up, if perchance they are of a mind to, 
but—for the trial of your case as presented in your“ Grounds” 
of Jast July, and with the knowledge, on the part of the 
Council, that it is to take cognizance of those charges, and 
in your own words, “ to deliberate and decide thereupon;” a 
Council before which I can confront both my accusers and 
their witnesses. Or, if you will not do this, I think you will 
have no good reason to complain, if, remembering that not 
only as a clergyman, but as a citizen, 1 am under the protec- 
tion of the laws, | carry you where you will be compelled either 
to plead“ Guilty,” in an action of Libel, or to come yourselves, 
with your witnesses, where I can confront you both. 

“Tt would be with unspeakable reluctance that I should feel 
myself compelled to take this step. But what shall I do? 
What can I do? You throw a foul blot upon my name, as it 
lies upon the Records of an immortal body, to be looked at, 
and wondered at by my children and yours, when we shall 
all be in our graves: you place your Records and your per- 
manent papers where I cannot reach them, even by process of 
law, to expunge from them the allegations of deep moral 
turpitude that you have deliberately spread upon them; and 
you then refuse either to prove them true, yourselves, or to 
let me prove them false! Gentlemen, I do not ask you, as 
Christians, whether this is Christian in you; I put it to you, 
asmen, Is it manly? Upon those cruel charges I think I have 
aright todemand that you give me a hearing before my 
peers, and give it soon; or that you acknowledge that you 
have wronged me, and then leave me, for the rest of my days, 
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or atleast while I have the power, to perform in peace the 
duties of my office, in the fear of God, but not in that of man. 
Till you do this,—to say nothing of the judgment of coming 
times, upon your course, or yet of a coming world,—I know 
that you cannot carry with you the approbation of this Chris- 
tian community: [ think you cannot carry with you your 
own. 

“Thave thus given you my reasons, Gentlemen, for de- 
clining this your second call to unite with you in a mutual 
Ecclesiastical Council: and | close with a renewal of my of- 
fer to go with you before the Council provided for by our pre- 
sent agreement; an agreement in which the faith of the par- 
ties is mutually pledged.” 





EDITORIAL FELICITIES. 


Tue plan was once suggested, though we believe never 
acted upon, of having cast-iron kings. Why does not some 
inventive American take out a patent for cast-iron editors? 
How easily they might be managed. Waving no judgment, 
feelings, will, whims, prejudices, &c., they might be made to 
sound loud or low, sharp or soft notes, in exact unison with 
public opinion; and, not being able to contract debts and in- 
cur liabilities, they would be entirely independent of their 
subscribers, and thus never could be governed through the 
pocket-nerve. We have been led into these visions of the 
advantages which might grow out of such a machine, by some 
editorial experiences. ‘Twonumbers back, one of us had the 
unparalleled audacity to say that a certain writer, named 
Brownson, had given out much important truth in strong 
and simple terms. This was very bad. “The whole of the 
respectable world has agreed to put the ban of outlawry upon 
this disorganizer; and we surely belong to the respectables: 
we should do so too.”” How unfortunaet! that we should thus 
oppose public opinion! Again, another of us, at the end of 
a long and condemnatory criticism of this writer, had the 
quixotic justice to enter a dissent against some of the views 
of ‘* H..” and invite a discussion upon a question which we 
supposed had two sides. Oh respectable friends! Pity our 
misfortune, that. having entered the cave of this Cyclops, we 
did not find him so hideous as represented, and saw no human 
bones. In a word, to speak seriously, we think a most un- 
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called for hue-and-cry has been got up against one, whom we 
believe to be quite as pure in purpose and sound in judgment, 
as most of his opponents; and we have no idea of standin 

quietly by without a word of protest. More than that, we 
think that Mr. Brownson has discussed with uncommon abi- 
lity questions which ought to be calmly, fully, and on all 
sides considered. For ourselves, though we by no means 
agree with him in all his opinions, we thank him, that he has 
led us to some views of truth, which we have not seen stated 
so forcibly elsewhere. We wish our friends, who disapprove 
of our course, would read him for themselves. ams, ought 
in justice to hear before they condemn. They would then, 
we doubt not, confess that this man whom they have been 
taught thus to dread, is nowise a fool or a villain, but really 
a person possessed of quite an average share of philanthropy, 
information and shrewdness. But Mr. Brownson can defend 
himself. One thing, friends, we would have you fully under- 
stand: We became editors of this periodical, supposing our- 
selves to be freemen, and the Western Messenger an organ 
of Freedom; and, so long as we continue editors, we shall 
assuredly act on this supposition. We He Ce 





THE CHRISTIAN LAYMAN. 


A very clear discussion of the arguments against the doc- 
trine of the Trinity and the theological dogmas growing out 
of it, may be found in this book. We strongly advise all who 
are interested in such subjects to purchase the volume, which 
may be found at Mr. James’, Pearl St. 





UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


We are pleased to learn that the Trustees of this denomi- 
nation of Christians have succeeded in purchasing a site for a 
new Church, and that measures will soon be taken for the 
erection of such a building as their numbers and importance 
Seem to demand. The spot selected is on the corner of Lock 
and Burnet Sts., nearly opposite the residence of Mr. S. W- 
Cadwell.—(Syracuse Paper.) 








